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THE MOON’S INFLUENCE ON VEGETATION. 
To the Editor of the New England Farmer, 


Sin,—Anticipating that you are fond of new 
and useful investigation, I wish to inquire thro’ 
the medium of your useful paper what tendency 
or influence that satellite has, which attends the 
earth in its revolutions round the sun? There 
have some very honorable gentlemen observed 
that the moon has an uncontrovertible power 
over the vegetable productions of the earth. 
They assert that the seeds of those plants which 
extend upwards, such as corn, rye, and wheat, 
&c. should be put into the ground ‘at the in- 
crease of the moon, and of those which extend 
downwards, such as beets, carrots, ruta baga, 
&c. at the decrease of the moon. And also that 
it has a similar effect on the sap of the trees. 
At the full moon the sap extends with more flu- 





; ency than at the change. These things have 


been asserted as facts, known by observation and 
experience. But, however certain those gen- 
tlemen may be of their theories, they yet re- 
main to me unexaplained, dark and mysterious. 
{ must, however, own that their reasoning ap- 
pears logical, but there has not yet been enough 
said on the subject to convince me of its cer- 
tainty. 

If the moon causes capillary attraction, in all 
kinds of trees and vegetables, we may very well 
suppose that it produces the cause of cohesive 
attraction ; and if it produces the cause of co- 
hesive attraction, | must own that the moon has 
a very minute influence on our earth.” If you, 
or your correspondents feel disposed to commu- 
nicate your opinions on this important inquiry, 
you may, undoubtedly reflect some light on the 
interesting question. A question, which ought 
no longer to remain doubtful at this late period 
of the world. If you can convince the world 
that the moon has actually an influence on our 
seeds and vegetables, I anticipate that the disco- 
very would be highly valuable to the communi- 
ty, and more particularly to those persons, who 
lead an agricultural life. If our seeds ought to 
be put into the ground at the discretion of the 
moon, in order to determine the plenteousness 
of the harvest, I apprehend we should feel the 
dreadful effects of starvation more in the ab- 
sence of the moon than if the sun should discon- 
tinue to make his appearance in the horizon at 
the appointed time. Although | feel anxious, 
if there is such a co-existing influence between 
the two planets to have it promulgated if it 
would confer any benefit to mankind yet I rest 
perfectly satisfied with the divine prediction, 
that “* Seed time and harvest, summer and win- 
ter, day and night should continue to the end of 
all things.” 

Yours, with esteem, 
JOSEPH W. CAPRON. 

‘Attleborough, May 29, 1824. 

In reply to the queries and suggestions of our corres- 
pondent, we would briefly remark that we are altoge- 





* We do not recollect to have ever heard or read of 


the moon’s having any a in either of those kinds 
of: attraction.--Rdter. ~— 


ther incredulous on the subject of the Moon’s influence 
on vegetation ; and believe that some farmers accuse 
that planet of meddling with matters, in which she has 
no kind ofagency. That the moon has some effect on 
sublunary objects is however true. She enlightens the 
earth, draws it a little from its direct path round the 
sun, causes a small oscillation in the earth’s axis, and 
produces tides in the ocean and the atmosphere. But 
we do not believe in her having any hand in any of 
the phenomena of vegetation ; or if she has any effi- 
ciency in that line it is so very minute as not to be 
worth investigation. The subject, moreover, has been 
so often introduced into our paper, that, unless some 
new light could be elicited, its further discussion would 
seem superfluous. We would refer Mr. Capron to the 
first volume of the N. E. Farmer, page 11, for Col. Pick- 
ering’s and to page 370 of the same volume for Mr> 
Preston’s opinions on this subject. He may likewise 
find an able article on the same topic extracted from 
the Edinburgh Magazine, and published in the 2d No. 
of the 2d volume of the N. E. Farmer, page 12. 
ON HOEING CORN AND POTATOES. 

To the Editor of the New England Farmer, 

Sir,—As your paper is devoted to the inte- 
rests of agriculture, and seems to be the direct 
and proper channel, through which information 
relative thereto ought to be circulated, | take 
the liberty to send you a few hints on hoeing 
corn and potatoes; and should you think my 
communication worth noticing, you may publish 
it, if not, throw it under the table. 

. Corn should always be hoed three times, and 
that too in good season. It should be hoed the 
first time as soon as it is large enough to plough 
amongst it without covering it over with clods 
and dirt, for if neglected too long, the weeds 
will get so far a head as to render it difficult to 
kill them, besides the extra labor of hoeing caus- 
ed by neglect. 

The principal object at the first hoeing, 
should be to stir the ground and destroy the 
weeds, which should be completely extermi- 
nated if possible by hoeing them up and leaving 
them between the rows, exposed to the sun, 
which will cause them to wither and die. 

At the second hoeing or half hilling, as it is 
generally termed, which should be performed 
within ten days or a fortnight after the first hoe- 
ing the ground should be thoroughly stirred and 
the corn moulded up making the hills broad and 
shallow. 

Corn should be hoed the third time or hilled, 
just before the,tassels appear. It should now be 
ploughed deep in order that much loose dirt 
may be left between the rows which will tend 
to prevent injury from drought. 

The hills now as at the second hoeing should 
be made broad and flat so that the rain and heat 
may easily penetrate to the roots of the corn. 
The old practice of making high hills and scrap- 
ing all the loose dirt from between the rows, I 
believe to be injurious and perfectly wrong as 
the influence of the sun and refreshing showers 
are in a great measure prevented thereby. 
Much care is necessary when ploughing and hoe- 
ing corn the third or last time especially if it 








be done in wet weather, lest many of the stalks 


be injured and broken down as at this time they 
are extremely brittle and tender. 

Potatoes should be twice hoed, being well 
ploughed between the rows, being careful to 
destroy all the grass and weeds that they may 
not be choked and stinted therewith. 

In hoeing potatoes there is danger of making 
the hills too large and thereby diminish the 
crop. I am fully satisfied that they flourish best 
near the surface of the ground. Like corn they 
need the influence of the sun and small showers 
of rain which frequently occur during the sum- 
mer months. I have known good crops of po- 
tatoes raised on tough land without hoeing them 
once ; but in such cases the extra labor in plant- 
ing is at least equal to once hoeing, and | think 
it is not so beneficial to the land. 

CULTIVATOR. 

County of Worcester, June, 1824. 





PRESERVATION OF VINES, 
Te the Editor of the New England Farmer, 

Sin,—Having had my vines for a number of 
years almost or wholly destroyed by the com- 
mon striped insect which infests them, and hav- 
ing tried a number of preventives to no pur- 
pose, I have at length hit upon one which effec- 
tually answers the purpose, and should you 
think it worthy a place in your paper, you are at 
liberty to publish it. 

As soon as | find any of the insects upon my 
vines, I apply a small quantity of gypsum finely 
powdered with a sieve or dredging box, upon 
each hill. This 1 do when the vines are wet 
with rain or dew, that it may adhere to them. 
Should this be washed off with the rain, I re- 
new the application till the vines have gained 
sufficient maturity to be out of danger. 

I have tried the above remedy for five years 
and have never lost a vine after the application 
of the gypsum. A GARDENER. 

Guilford, Con. June 2, 1824. 


P.S. The French gypsum is the kind which 
I have used. 








AGRICULTURE OF NOVA SCOTIA. 
[Concluded from page 357.] 

The state of the fact then, as regards our ag- 
riculture, is simply this. There is still needed 
for our internal consumption an annual supply 
in Halifax of 28,121 barrels of flour and of 
23,548 bushels of Indian eorn, besides several 
ether articles as particularly specified in the 
Custom House return. The leading object, 
that ought to engross the care of this Society, 
should be the consideration of the further mea- 
sures which may reduce to nothing this heavy 
balance still subsisting against us; and which 
may accelerate our final and total emancipation 
from all need of toreign grain. These measures 
may be comprehended in the four following par- 
ticulars, and in illustrating them, | shall take oc- 
casion to bring under review all such facts and 
circumstances as any way affect, or bear upon 
the present stage of our progress. 

ist the establishment of societies should still 
be encouraged in those populous parts of the 





province where none now exist. 
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This recommendation proceeds on the faith 
of their utility in generating and diffusing a spi- 
rit of enterprize—in begetting an emulation to 
excel in the operations of husbandry-—-in cher- 
ishing careful and industrious habits in the ma- 
nagement of the farm—and in enlarging and 
correcting the views of cultivators, as to the ve 
lue of manures, the benefits of improved ma- 
chinery, and the advantages of drilling, fallow- 
ing, draining and composting. Some of the 
official letters in answer to the Circular of the 
Board speak largely on these heads. They tell 
us, that these consequences are vis:'e within 
the range of their influence, and that too on the 
very lands of the men who refuse to join the 
societies, and are even a little noisy in vilifying 
and abusing them. So strange are the caprices 
of the human heart, that such a statement ought 
not to be discredited, and should reconcile us to 
that contradiction at which all are too apt to be 
peevish. Let us give free indulgence to those 
who take pleasure in running down the useful- 
ness of their local society, provided they copy 
the example of its more active and intelligent 
cultivators. Every association in the Province, 
which is animated with a suitable spirit, be- 
comes a nucleus of improvement ; and from it 
radiate those gleams of light.which are illumi- 
nating the practices of the more ignorant. Its 
benefits are not confined to its own members; 
for if they carry into the fields the more ap- 
proved methods of culture, the captious and the 
incredulous cannot look on without instruction, 
and so great is the superiority of truth, that it 


will eventually gain either a willing or reluc- 
tant obedience. 


2d. Our independence may be much accele- 
rated by a more general erection of oatmills. 
Wheat, I believe, in every country under Hea- 
yen which lies within the northern temperate 
zone, either in the oid or inthe new world, and 
where this grain has always constituted the sta- 
ple article of bread, finds the readiest sale of all 
other agricultural produce. It is the prince of 
the cereal gramina, and forms, when ground, a 
loaf that is eminently nutritious, very invigorat- 
ing, and palatable to all tastes. The cultivators 
of the soil in the different European kingdoms, 
as in France, Germany, Prussia, Poland, as well 
as Great Britain, lay their account with the dis- 
posing of this grain, either to pay rent or to 
purchase necessary supplies for their families. 
It is considered as the ready money of the far- 
mer, and with it he goes to market. It is obvi- 
ous that, before he can avail himself of the uni- 
versal demand for wheat, he must provide some 
other substitutes for his own domestic consump- 
tion. These vary in different countries, and 
are regalated by the capabilities of the climate. 
The Swede mixes a particular kind of ground 
bark with his coarse meal—the Frenchman lives 
on soups formed partly of bread, but with a li- 
beral allowance of vegetables—tkeatalian sab- 
sists on fruit and millet, joined to his macaroni 
—the German eats a large, proportion of rye 
bread—the Irish farmer.deals much in milk and 
potatons-imn English has recourse,.as helps, to 
arley and oatmeal—the Scotch uses. peas, bar- 
ley and oats—and the Awerican throws his chief 
consumption on Indian core. The agricultural 
classes in all these places satisfy the common de- 
mands of nature with something else than wheat, 
aod save this latter for the home or foreign 


market. 
our imitation. It would be among the last 
thoughts of my heart, and among the last words 
I would utter, either to desire or say that every 
farmer in Nova Scotia should not have a wheat- 
en loaf for his use whenever inclination prompt- 
ed; but Ido not hesitate to recommend a more 
general substitution of coarser food. Barley, 
peas and oats are found to be both excellent and 
wholesome ; and when the taste is once formed 
on them, our peasaniry, by adopting these, 
would be equally happy, equally vigorous, and 
unquestionably would become much more opu- 
lent. Oatmeal at first is never highly relished ; 
but it soon becomes agreeable and is acknow- 
ledged to be favorable to muscular strength, 
health and longevity. It has been falsely sup- 
posed to be the exclusive and national food of 
Scotland, but so far is this from being true, that 
it is extensively used through many counties of 
Ireland, and through all the north of England. 
—It is common in France, not only on the coasts 
opposite to Britain, but it was met with between 
Toulouse and the Pyrenees by Arthur Young, 
who was so much struck with the universality 
of this food, that he’ quotes on the occasion a 
passage of Sir James Stuart’s to the following 
effect :—‘*Oatmeal, says he, is found in Catalonia, 
Auvergne, and Swabia, as well as in Lochaber.” 
The strange prejudices, therefore, which ap- 
peared on its first introduction here about four 
years ago, were without any just foundation ; 
and it is not surprising that. they should have 
so quickly evanished in all those parts, which 
have since had the advantage of experience. 
Many who disliked it at first, have become 
warm ip its praise, and are assisting, with a 
laudable. zeal,.in spreading ids..character: and 
usefulriess among the farmers. 

3d. Every encouragement should be given to 
the growth of wheat, and the utmost atten- 
tion be paid to the improvement of flour 
mills. 


The county and general prizes for the culture 
of wheat, which were first offered last year, 
have been productive of good effects, and they 
ought still to be continued, in order to propa- 
gate that spirit which they seem to have awak- 
ened. In the official letter from Maubou a 
very important notice is given, which is strong- 
ly indicative of the excitement diffusing itself 
throughout the country. A member of that 
Society, stationed in an obscure part of Cape 
Breton, is making preparation to have next 
season no Jess than from 20 to 25 acres under 
wheat; and it distinctly states, that the motive 
for this uncommon effort is to obtain one of 
the county prizes. The returns too already 
made, of the last crop display a compass and 
boldness of design in raising wheat, which could 
hardly have been anticipated from any thing yet 
tried in that lime. From King’s County claims 
have been given in, setting forth that 
One farmer has grown 950 bush.weighing 62 Ibs. 


A second ” 710 ,, ” 60 ,, 
A third ” 495 ” ” 60 ” 
A fourth 33 405 tb) ” 60 ” 


and from several counties the certificates very 
commonly attest from four to five hundred 
bushels. These are quautities to which we 
have not been accustomed, and which demon- 
strate with infallible certainty the good result- 





Such examples are not unworthy of| 


—————— 
We have now three flour mills in the vicinity 
of the capital, which must tend to open a very 
extensive market, with all the benefit of com. 
petition, for whatever wheat may be brought 
hither for sale. In a few years there is reason 
to hope from present appearances, that our 
farmers will be relieved of the trouble of 
manufacturing their own produce—that more 
capital will come to be vested in such establish. 
ments—that all sorts of grain will be purchased 
by corn dealers and factors,and afterwards groun 
at their expense according to the demands eitl«; 
of the home or foreign market.—-Nothing wil 
facilitate this so much as the erection of improy. 
ed mills, in all quarters of the Province. 

Lastly, our independence will be hastened by 
the dissemination of industrious habits. 

The life of a farmer has a direct tendency to 
gender close and careful attention to minute 
objects. The abundance and safety of his crop 
depend upon so many circumstances over which 
he has a command, and to the operation o/ 
which he must ever be alive, that his mind js 
kept in a state of perpetual excitement ;—not 
that morbid kind of it which is caused by the 
turbulence and wreck of the passions—but that 
which is connected with a healthy and cheerful 
mood of mind, and connected too with the 
exercise of patience, discretion and industry. 
The cleanliness and comfort of his cattle—the 
condition of his implements—the correctness of 
his ploughing—the choice of his seed grain— 
the time of semination—the course and change: 
of the weather are constantly stimulating bim to 
activity, and are incompatible with all languor 
and indifference. An arable farm is one of the 
best schools for plodding laborious diligence ; 
and no mean can manage it to advantage, who 
ever suffers his attention to relax, or to be 
dissipated in trivial avocations. The loss of a 
day may affect the issue ofa whole year’s |a- 
bour, and negligence in small matters is often 
followed with great and mischievous consequen: 
ces. These observations however, are more 
applicable to a cultivator than to a grazier 
The general introduction of the plough intoa 
country never fails to propagate those industri- 
ons Habits, which are the certain harbingers of 
national wealth.—Such habits merit the higiest 
encouragement on their own account, and there- 
fore the universal cry that has been raised in 
behalf of flax mills should be listened to with a 
gracious ear. The industry, which is called 
forth in the fields, should not be permitted to 
evaporate during winter in idleness and inaction. 
These mills should be erected, the male part 
of the population may find profitable employ- 
ment in carrying their flax thither—in breaking 
and scutching it, and afterwards in bringing it 
home for heckling, at which point their labours 
should stop, and the spinning should be taken 
up by the females. All these preparatory pro- 
cesses, which have been now enumerate, re- 
quire more skill than we at present posscss, 
and are divided in the old country into distinct 
trades and professions. That of the heckler, 
for instance, is one of the nicest and most difli- 
cult of manual operations, and perfectness in it 
is known and measured by the greatness of the 
quantity of dressed flax which is taken out of @ 
given weight of the rough. From a stone of lint 
in Scotland, which weighs 22 Ibs. English, usual- 





ing from the past system, 


ly come from 12 to 14 Ibs. of dressed flax {it tor 
domestic linen, 1 lb. of shorts called vulgarly 
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brairds, and from 6 to.8 lbs. of tow separated 
naturally by the hecklers into two qualities. Our 
women here perform this labour to much 
disadvantage, from the want both of operative 
dexterity, and more perfect instruments. The 
skill which they do require, howe ver, deserves 
the highest praise ; and that napkin of diaper, 
now laying on the table, which was spun, woven, 
bleached and finshed by the hands of Miss Sarah 
Archibald of Musquodoboit, bears testimony of 
what can be accomplished. 


—- ann —— 


CHIMNIES. 

Method of building Chimnies that will not smeke. 

Contract the space immediately over the fire, 
so that you may be sure of the air being well 
heated and rarefied there: this will ensure a eur- 
rent upward. All chimnies should be carefully 
built, and every joint well filled with mortar, 
so as to prevent communication in case of the 
chimney catching fire. 

Smoky chimnies are frequently occasioned by 
their being so very narrow as scarcely to adinit 
the children, usually employed for the purpose 
of sweeping them, to reach properly to the top. 
This evil may be remedied, and that inhuman 
practice rendered unnecessary, by adopting the 


immemorial in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and other 
cities in the North; and which effectually an- 
swers the end intended. 


Procure a rope for the purpoze, twice the 
length of the height of the chimney, to the mid- 
dle of which is to be tied a bush (of broom, 
jurze, &c.) sufficiently large to fill the chimney. 
Put one end of the rope down the whole pas- 
sage; and, if there be any windings in it, a bul- 
let, or round etone, is to be tied to the extremi- 
ty of the rope, and the wood end of the bush 
introduced after the rope has descended into the 
chamber, where a person must pull it down- 
wards. By the elasticity of the twigs, the bush 
sweeps the sides of the chimney as it descends 
and carries the soot with it. Should it be ne- 
cessary for the man at the top, who has hold of 
the rope, to draw the bush up again, the person 
below must turn the latter, so as to send the 
wood-end uppermost, before he gives notice 
to the assistant at the top to pull it upwards. 
Chimnies thus cleaned, never require one-tenth 
part of the repairs, rendered necessary where 
they are swept by children: for, as these are 
obliged to work themselves up, by pressing their 
knees and feet on one side, and their backs on 
the other, they not unfrequently force out the 
bricks that divide the chimnies. 
cause why, in many houses of cities, a fire in one 
apartment always fills the adjoining ones with 
s noke, and sometimes even the neighboring house. 
Whole buildings have often been burnt down, from 
this concealed cause ; asa foul chimney, taking 
fire, communicates it by these apertures to emp- 
ty apartments, or to such as were filled with 
lumber; and in which it was thought unneces- 
sary to make any search, after the fire had been 
extinguished in the chimney where it first be- 
gan. We, therefore, seriously recommend this 
practice to be universally adopted, as an object 
of interest, hot less than on account of its hu- 
mate tendency. 
ment ‘to those who procure their subsistence by 
the sweeping of chimnies; for, if this plan 


This is the chief is a frank man, incapable of practising any de- 


It would, farther, be no detri-| ty of judging for themselves of the success of 
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cessary, then, for the convenience of the public 
as they are at present; and those very persons 
would be unavoidably induced to provide them- 
selves with ropes forthe purpose. Lastly, such 
a beneficial change might afford the only prac- 
ticable means of rescuing many unfortunate 
children from their degraded situation; pre- 
vent many accidents by which they hecome de- 
formed ; and. obviate the evils attendant ona 
premature old age.— Domestic Encyclopedia. 
PERKINS’ STEAM ENGINF. 

Extract of aletter from a gentleman in London, to the 
ero of the N. Y. Daily Advertiser, dated April 23, 
Mr. Perkins’ discovery has been, I think, 
overstated by his friends and too lightly estimat- 
ed by his enemies. I have taken some pains 
to understand the subject, and the following ap- 
pears to me to be thestate of facts. Mr P. has 
undoubtedly made a great and valuable improve- 
ment in the steam engine. The evidence of tbis 
is that he has now in his establishment two en- 
gines in opertaion—one a small engine of per- 
haps 5 horse power, the first that they construct- 
ed; the other a 12 or 15 horse engine. The 
latter is connected witha pump to raise water, 
by means of which the exact power of the en- 
gine may be ascertained. This is nearly com- 
pleted, and the result of the experiment will 
probably be soon communicated to the public, 
perhaps by Mr. Perkins himself, who is, | learn, 
about to publish a description of the engine. 
Sufficient experiments have been already made 
to induce Perkins & Co. to contract to furnish 
engines which will save two-thirds af the fuel 
and 19-20 of the water used in other engines. 
my own opinion is that the engine will even do 
better than this, Besides saving ‘half the cost of 
construction, and 4-5 in weight and bulk. Such 
is the entire confidence of the concern in the en- 
gine, that they have now building a vessel of 
400 tons, in which 2 engines of 50 horse power 
are to be put, for the purpose of going to In- 
dia. 

Mr. Perkins’ Steam Gun, of which you may 
have heard, is a discovery resulting from that 
of his steam engine. He discharges at the 
rate of 240 ounce balls per minute, from a 
musket barre!, with a force equal to that of 
gunpowder. This extraordinary affair attracts 
thousands to witness the experiments, among 
whom I have seen Dukes, Margnisses, 
Earls, Viscounts, Barons and Baronets. There 
can be no illusion in this matter—Mr. Perkins 


ception of which he is not, with others, the 
subject. He foresees no, difficulty in applying 
his discovery to military purposes, to the exclu- 
sion of gunpowder. ‘This perhaps is counting 
too fast—but I shall not be surprised to see, as 
the result, a considerable modification in military 
and naval tactics. 

An engine is now constructing to be taken 
to the U. States by Mr. Goodrich, of Connecti- 
cut, in July or August—he being appointed 
the agent of Perkins & Co. to manage their 
affairs there. Thus you see, the people of the 
United States are likely soon to have an opportu- 


their ingenious countryman, without being left 
to doubt amid the contradictions of interested 


———— = - 





Deviation of the Mariner's Compass.—The 
Board of Longitude has conferred the parlia- 
mentary premium of £500 on Mr. Peter Bar- 
low, of the Royal Military Academy, for his 
method of correcting the local attraction o 
vessels. The great quantities of iron employ- 
ed at this time in construction and equipment of 
ships of war produces so much deviation in the 
compass (varying according to the direction of 
ship’s head) as to render it almost an nseless in- 
strument, particularly in high northern and 
southern latitudes. The difference has been 
observed in the recent voyage of the Griper to 
amount to 50, and at Spitzbergen, to 75 degrees. 
Mr. Barlow’s method of correcting this has been 
completely successful, though extremely sim- 
ple. It consists in merely placing a small plate 
of iron abaft the compass, in such a situation as 
to ccunteract the effects of the ship in any one 
place ; after which, without removing it, it 
continues todo the same in all parts of the 
world, whatever change may take place in the 
dip or intensity of the magnetic needle. The 
important advantages that will result from this 
discovery, are too obvious to require enumera- 
tion.— London paper. 


Horticultural_—There were lately in bloom, 
at the Linnean Garden, New York, six plants 
of the species of Pceonia, Moutau, or Tree 
Peony, one alone of which exhibited forty-one 
buds and flowers. Each flower was from t8 
to 20 inches in circumference, and combined 
with splendid color an agreeable fragrance. 
The number of bulbous flowers which have 
bloomed, the present season, in that garden, 
exceeds 23,000, of which 15000 are yet in 
their beauty. Of early tulips there are i20 
varieties, of Bizards 158, Violet Bibloems 118, 
Rose Bibloems 81, Primo Baguets 20, Baguets 
Rigauts 118, double flowering 83, Parrot 10, 
Breeders 22, forming a complete collection ot 
different classes. 

To give lustre to Silver Plate..—Dissolve a 
quantity of alum in water, so as to make a pretty 
strong brine, which you must skim very carefully 
—add some soap to it, and when you wish to use 
it, dip a piece of linen rag in it, and rub over 
your pieces of plate. This process will add 
much to itslustre. = 

Curitosity.— We lately saw a curious specimen 
of ingenuity, in a miniature Malay Proa, with 
a crew on board, and every part of the rigging 
complete, the whole made of cloves so nicely 
Strung together, that they appear to be one 
mass. We understand that it is to be deposited 
in our Marine Museum, a present from Mr. Shiil- 
laber, of this town, commission merchant at Ba- 
tavia.— Salem Ob. 





Agriculture—He who has dominion over an 
acre, and rescues it from barrenness, and cov- 
ers it with a smiling harvest, has more virtu- 
ous self-applause, than the conqueror of large 
| territories, waste and desolate. The culture of 
the earth savours of filial affection. It is our 
bounteous mother; it affords us nourishment, 
and shelter: and shade—fertile streams—fra- 
grant flowers and refreshing fruit. We should 
love it for the sake of the living—for the sake 
of the dead. A beautiful plant, or a luxuriant 
vine, may suggest to a poetical mind the spirit 
of departed beauty, putting forth again from the 











should be countenanced, they would be as ne- | publications.” 





earth where its form was inurned. 
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From the United States Gazette. 


On the Manufacture of Straw and Grass Bonnets. 
No. VIII. 


The following notes on the Manufacture of 
Leghorn hats, are from the delightful letters of 


Chateavieux, of Geneva, (letter 6th,) on the 
Agriculture of Italy, written in the years 1812 
and °13.* 
Arno, he says, 

“ The road on each side was bordered with 
village houses, not more than a hundred paces 
from each other ; they are built of brick, and 
in a justness of proportion, and with an ele- 
gance of form unknown in our country. Be- 
fore these houses we saw groups of peasant fe- 
males dressed in white linen, silk corsets, and 
straw hats ornamented with flowers, and placed 
on one side of the head. They are constantly 
employed in braiding fine straw plats the trea- 
sure of this valley, and with which the straw 
hats of Florence are manufactured. 

** This manufacture has become a source of 
prosperity to the valley of Arno ; it brings an 
annual return of three millions (of francs) 
which’ are divided among the females of the 
country, for the men have no concern in this 
branch of industry. Every young woman, for 
a few pence, purchases the straw she has occa- 
sion for ; she exerts her talent to*braid it as 
fine as possible, and sells for her own profit, 
the hats she has made; the money which she 
thus earns, at length, forming her dower. 

The father of the family, however, claims of 
the females of his house some of the labor 
on his farm ; this is done by the women from 
the mountains, who are paid by the younger 
women in the plain, out of the profit on the 
hats, for doing the work for them. ‘ "Théy earn 
from thirty to forty sous per day in plating 
straw, while they can hire a poor woman from 
the Appennines, for eight or ten; by which 
means they also preserve their hands from be- 
ing hardened by rustic labor, which would les- 
sen the flexibility of their fingers, so necessary 
in a work of such fine texture. 

*¢ Such are the female peasants of the Vale of 
Arno, whose beauty and graces have been so 
much celebrated by travellers, whose language 
Alfieri went to study, and who seem born to 
embellish the arts, and serve them as models.— 
They are the shepherdesses of Arcadia, but it 
is because they are not peasants, resembling 
them only in their health and freedom of care, 
and knowing nothing of their pains, their 
scorching weather, and their fatigues, I have 
been assured that a crop of two acres, will sup- 
ply straw sufficient for the whole manufacture 
of hats in Tuscany. It is the straw of beard- 
less wheat, cut before it is quite ripe, and 
which the sterility of the soil renders white.— 
The soil is chosen in the calcareous hills; it is 
never manured, and. the seed is sown very thick. 
These houses being so near each other, it is 
evident the land annexed to them must be small, 
and that property in these vallies must be very 
much divided ; the extent of these domains be- 
ing from three to ten acres.” ps. 73, 74. 

It appears from these extracts that the girls 
of Tuscany, carry on the braiding of straw, at 
home, as those of New England did when the 
business flourished. How shameful it is to de- 





Speaking of the romantic Vale of 


deed make very beautiful plat. 


prive them of the means of gaining an honora- 
ble support, and of enriching the nation, by 
their labor ! 

The following extract from a late English 
paper, shows what has been done in conse- 
quence of Cobbett’s publications on the Leg- 
horn hat business. The people of the United 
States will be able to collect some useful hints 
from his remarks, although a few of them do 
not apply to our situation; but they could not 
well be omitted. 


From Cobbett’s Register. 

The farther I inquire and observe, the more 
complete is my conviction, that the Italians sek 
dom.or never make use of the straw of grass; 
and Iam of opinion that we ourselves shall ri- 
val and beat these Italians with their own means; 
namely, the straw of grain. I have now nume- 
rous specimens of italian plat before me ; some 
very coarse, and some very fine, though by no 
means 80 fine as the plat of Miss Woodhouse. 
Very fine, however, and I am convinced that 
even this fine is made out of the straw of grain, 
though to obtain straw sufficiently fine for the 
purpose: great pains must have been taken. 
The way to obtain the straw was to sow wheat 
orrye at the rate of about fifteen bushels to 
the acre. Miss Woodhouse chose to make use 
of grass in order to surpass the Italians in the 
fineness of the work, and she has surpassed them ; 
but the straw of grain would be gotten much 
easier than that of grass, for a prodigious quan- 
tity would stand upon an acre of land; it would 
be all of one kind, and would be free from 
weeds, and from all sorts of rubbish. 


Probably enough straw to make five thousand 
bennets might be grown upon an acre of land. It 
should be cut juct whon the mille-ic coming INTO 
the grain of the head ears of the field. In most 
fields, especially in the woods and countries, 
you will find places under big trees and along 
the furrows where the straw is very small, and 
where the ears are scarcely an inch long, and 
have no grain, or only a single grain, in each 
of them, and that an imperfect one. In the 
** Cottage Economy,” I mentioned the different 
sorts of wheat and pointed out those which I 
thought best for this purpose ; hut I am satisfi- 
ed that any sort will do. 


The grass of various sorts may, nevertheless, 
be used; and I can see no reason why the great 
variety of sizes and of colors, afforded by the 
grass should not prove advantageous,rather than 
otherwise. Certain it is that we have all the 
materials here ; and certain it is also that Ihave 
at this moment platters at work upon English rye 
straw who are producing work equal to any that I 
can find that has come from Leghorn. This is 
coming to the point; and the point wilt-have 


not take more than a fortnight to turn this plat 
into bonnets. 1 prefer beginning upon the 
grain straw, because it is the very same mate- 
rial that the Florentines make use of. Several 
sorts of grass will make much finer and much 
more beautiful plat ; but it will not be the same 
as that which comes from Leghorn. It will be 
better, but not the same ; and therefore I begin 
with the straw of grain, and which does, in- 


The eight pieces of plat sent me by W. B. 





* Translated by Dr. Rigby, London 1819. 





from Norfolk, exhibit a most admirable speci- 
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I see, from the common Bonnet grass; two 
from the crested dog’s tail, and one from the 
maiden’s hair grass. None of them are ex. 
quisitely fine ; but number seven is most beay. 
tiful. I have compared it witha piece of 
Leghorn, which is nearly of the same fineness . 
and in every respect the Norfolk production jg 
the best. ‘These specimens contain six instay. 
ces of joining or knitting together ; and the do. 
ing of this has, it seems, been discovered } 

the lady who made the plat. Better judges 
than I am, pronounce this knitting to be perfect. 
ly well done. Itis with great difficulty that the 
eye can trace the joining; and, therefore, we 
need be in no apprehension as to an incapacity 
to perform this part of the work. 

A gentleman from Suffolk has sent me some 
Specimens of plat made by his daughter 
and his maid} servant. These are very good, 
and his specimens of grass are very good also, 
The difficulty which he finds in getting the 
platters to work upon the new plat will, I im. 
agine, very soon disappear. People are al- 
ways unwilling to consider that which they 
have been accustomed to do, as being of less yai- 
ue and less importance than that which they have 
not been accustomed to do. But a short time 
gets the better of this sort of feeling, and such 
will be the result in the present instance. } 
look upon the discovery as of the greatest impor- 
tance, as leading to the habit of domestic manufac- 
ture ; and by domestic, I mean the family where 
the article is used. At present, the persons who 
plat straw, live in particular districts, and follow 
the platting as a sort of trade. .This to a cer- 
tain extent, and for exportation, perhaps may 
be desirable still; but what I want to see is 
this, the hats and bonnets made in peoples’ 
houses after just the same manner as shirts, 
cravats, and such things are made. Before, 
when we had no idea that we had the material 
to make them of, or where to get straw to 
split, it was necessary to go to the farmer and 
make a purchase ; when this was the case the 
hat and bonnet makers naturally congregated 
together, and became the under workers of the 
master manufacturers or dealers; so that the 
thing had to pass three or four hands before it 
reached the wearer. Now let it be borne in 
mind, that all middle men are mischievous, if 
they can possibly be done without. The mise- 
rable creatures in Ireland, owe one half of 
their calamities to middle men. The middle 
men take away that which ought to remune- 
rate productive labor. Suppose a gentleman 
with a large family, living in some village. His 
family expend ten pounds a year in straw hats 
and bonnets. They get them from the neigh- 
boring town. The bonnet man in this town 
has received them froma bigger bonnet man 


been come to in a very short time ; for it will}in London. He (for we will suppose them to 


be English-produce) has had them built, after 
having bought the plat of a plat merchant, who 
had first bought it of the platters in the plat- 
ting district. Here, then, are three persons be- 
tween the platter and the wearer. These 
three persons must each of them have a greater 
profit than the platter. Now, is not this a ve- 
ry absurd way of going on? You have the ma- 
terials in every field and every hedge. It costs 
little more trouble to get them than it does to 
pick a nosegay. You get enough, in five min- 
utes from the side of a footpath under any 





men of attention, industsy, and skill. Five are, 





hedge in the kingdom. Is it not better than to 
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give a part of the ten pounds to the working 
people in your own neighborhood, to come and 
help you to build the hats and bonnets, than to 
divide the whole ten pounds amongst strangers, 
and giving about seven out of the ten to the 
middle men in the business. 

It is not to be expected that such a change 
will be accomplished all at once. Trifling as 
the difficulties are, they must be overcome ; and 
| willnow endeavor to remove some of them. 
The great difference between a Leghorn hat 
and an English one consists of the different 
manner Of putting the plat together. The 
Leghorn is what is called knitted together ; and 
this isa very nice business, and difficult to 
jearn. Nevertheless, more than ten persons 
have sent me some specimens of their knitting, 
which I find to be perfectly well done. But it 
is to be observed, that, in order to render the 
knitting practicable, the platting must be per- 
formed in a certain manner. The plat must 
consist of 13 straws, neither more nor less.— | 
The edges of the plat must be so constructed as 
for the eyes, or loops, or slips, as they are call- 
ed, not to pull out when the needle passes along 
to knit the two pieces of plat together. In or- 
der to secure this point care must be taken, 
when a fresh straw is put in, to give itso much 
of the fastening before its turn comes to be on 
the edge as to make it secure against the force 
of the needle. Whether this can be learned 
without seeing and examining a piece of plat 
properly made, Ido not know; but learned it 
must be for it is essential. 

This work of knitting has been considered as 
a sort of mystery, retained to themselves by 
the Jews and Jewesses of London. 

However, already has there been an iurvad 
made upon the mystery. I understand that 
several Christian women have learnt the Jewess 


Women will keep schools to teach knitting, and 
girls will very soon be in the habit of learning 
it at the same time they learn their letters and 
learn to sew. It is right that those who pos- 
sess the talent should be paid for the communi- 
cation of it to others; and they will be paid for 
it, of course; but it cannot long remain a thing 
not as commonly known and as easily perform- 
ed and more easily too, than the making of a 
collar of a shirt. Be it always understood, that, 
as far as my wishes go,! would not give a 
farthing for the thing, unless it became as gen- 
eralas any of these domestic works which our 
wives, daughters and servants are in the habit of 
performing. It isto prevent the thing being 
confined to particular districts, that I am taking 
all these pains. I want to see it diffused. | 


are ashamed to put the poor miserable things 
of common straw upon their heads, will be de- 
lighted. with a hat made of materials such as I 
find in the eight specimens sent up by W. B. 
from Norfolk. His wife made the plat and 
knitted it. She had no teaching to do either; 
and what a beautiful hat might be made out of 
numbers five or seven of this plat. So that we 
are not to suppose that the number of hats and 
bonnets would be increased. Besides, as 1 have 
elsewhere observed, a great exportation would 
certainly take place, and in this whole country, 
particularly the landholders, are deeply inte- 
rested. The exportation from Italy is very 
great. Many millions a year are brought to 
that country by the export of the several arti- 
cles made of straw. Weare told that the Ital- 
ians work cheap; but I am quite satisfied, that 
in spite of their cheap working, we shall very 
soon work them out of this species of traffic. 
if I lived in the platting districts, 1 would have 
persons brought thither to teach the young girls 
howto knit the plat and how to make it in the 
proper manner. 

The manufacture thatI endeavor to set on 
foot may be made extensive ; it may be made a 
blessing to the laboring people in particular. It 
may be made to draw from the rich of this 
country, and from those of foreign nations too, 
the means of good living to those who are now 
miserably fed and miserably clad. If some Irish 
Lord were, instead of spending his time at a 
watering place, to set about the introducing 
this into Ireland, what good might he not do? 
The Italians cannot work cheaper than the Irish 





could. However, I expect I must confess, much 
more to be done by the middle ranks of society 
than by any body elee. To them we must 
leave the undertaking. J hear and indeed J 
know the fact, that the importers are now selling 
Leghorn bonnets at a loss. But what will the 
benefit be if we prevent the sending of half a 
million of money out of the country? To do 
it effectually, large tracts of grain must be sown 
in the fall, for the purpose of raising straw. 
Nevertheless, I cannot help thus early observ- 
ing that, if 1 were a little farmer (no matter in 
what part of the kingdom.) I should be already 
fixing upon a piece of ground in which to sow 
some wheat orsome rye. Fine employment for 
daughters and boys to cut, to b!each, pluck, and 
to prepare the straw.” 





From the American Farmer. 


TO PREVENT SKIPPERS IN BACON. 


Mr. Sxinner,—One of your correspondents, 
some time ago, recommended packing hams in 


skippers. 


want to see it in such a state, that any lady pel oats, to prevent their being injured by 


the country shall think no more of sending to 
London for a bonnet than she would of sending 
to London for butter or milk. Itisa thing per- 
fectly matchless in its facilities. The materi- 
alsare to be found as easily as the dirt we 
tread upon. Itis not necessary to be possessed 
of a farthing 4n order to acquire them, in acer- 
tain extent, at any rate. There is scarcely so 
great a brute in existence as to prevent a poor 
ereatare from cutting a bundle of grass in his 
hedge; and what hedge is there that does not 
afford such bundle ? 

Itis not the number of hats and bonnets that 
has been used which we are to look upon as the 


In the year 1822, having plenty of coarse 
salt on hand, prepared dry casks, placed the 
hams and shoulders on their ends, and filled the 
insterstices with dry coarse salt, covered the 
tops completely with salt, and settled it 
well; about mid-summer, I unpacked and ex- 
amined the hams, replaced them again in the 
casks as before, and drew them out for use 
when required, there was not one skipper 
found, and the bacon was fine. Last year not 


having a sufficiency of salt, 1 packed my hams 
and shoulders in dry oats, in the same manner, 
examined them once in the summer, and found 





sumber that will be used: Gentlemen who 


they kept equally as well as when packed in 


salt. I have not seen a single skipper on ba- 
con so treated ; but I have, before! adopted this 
method, been sometimes very much injured by 
them. It is now the right time to pack hams in 
oats, and I shall take mine down in a day or two. 
It is a cheap and very practicable method, no 
expense attending it, the oats are not injured, 
they can be used when you have your ojd hams 
in the fall, and I would advise a general adop- 
tion of this method. It is very little trouble to 
unpack them, and it may be best to examine 
them two or three times in the summer—it 
changes their position. When two pieces 
touch each cther they may get mouldy, but be- 
ing very particular to see mine well separated 
by the oats, not one would have injured if they 
had remained until the fall without being drawn. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
SOAP MAKING—ey tHe “ coLp process.” 
Albemarle, Va. May 15, 1824. 

Mr. Sxinner,—It is my custom, in reading 
over your valuable journal, whenever I come 
across any article relating to domestic encono- 
my, to read it out tomy wife, who, you must 
know, is a notable manager and great econo- 
mist. In the 4th No. of the Farmer, a process 
of making soap is detailed by a housekeeper, 
of simply mixing the ley and grease together, 
and placing it in the hot sun, without any boil- 
ing. When I read this account to her, which is 
wound up by the emphatic enguiry on your part, 
“ can this be true?” “True!” said she, * cer- 
tainly, it is true; I have made soap in no other 
way this three years, andI believe every body 
in this neighborhood does the like—only I do 
not take the trouble to measure the ley and 
grease, and set itin the hot sun, but | pat my 
barrel, (a common fish barrel,) in the cellar 
where it is intended to stand, and fill it nearly 
full of strong ley, then add as much grease, 
without melting it, as 1 think sufficient, stirring 
it once every day or two. In a few days! can 
tell whether [have put too much or to little 
grease, and add ley or grease as the case may 
require. In two or three weeks it becomes 
excellent soap. We call it the cold process.— 
In this way we make better soap, get rid of the 
trouble and risk of boiling, and can make it as 
suits our convenience, or occasion requires.— 
And I wish, my dear that you would write to 
Mr. Skinner and tell him from me, that it is 
true. And besides, you have not written to Mr. 
S. for a long time, and he is very kind and at- 
tentive in sending you valuable seeds—and 
moreover, we hear that he is sick—and I should 
be glad to hear that he is getting better.” 

I forthwith sat down, and have given you her 
own words, as many of which she says you 
are at liberty to use, as you may think necessa- 
ry to support or confirm the cold process of 
making soap. 

A Frenchman, named Jaques, is now exhibiting 
himself at Belfast, Ireland, whose dimensions are 
as follows: height7 feet 4 inches ; round the 
chest 4 feet 3inches ; roundthe arm, under the 
elbow, 15 3-4 inches ; round the wrist 9 1-2 inch- 
es. The span of his hand, when expanded on a 
table, is 13 1-4 inches ; and the distance betwixt 
the extreme points of the middle fingers of his 
right and left hands when his arms are extended 
along a wall, is 7 feet 8 inches. His foot is 14 
inches in length. He has not much flesh on 














his bones, and yet he weighs 24 stone. 
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Extract from the Message of his Excellency Governor 
Mogrit, to the Senate and House of Representatives 
of New Hampshire, delivered at the commencement 
of the present session. 


‘It ita pleasing circumstance, that the ag- 
riculturat interest has been neither over- 
looked nor neglected by our Legislature.—We 
have sufficient reason to believe, that the mea- 
sures adopted for the encouragement of Agricul- 
ture, have fully justified the patriotic views, 
and answered the most sanguine expectations, 
of those who suggested them. The institution 
of an agricultural board, with power to receive 
and communicate useful information and im- 
provements, will always be considered an im- 
portant era in the history of our State. The 
organization of county societies and their con- 


seqnences, afford the most abundant proofs of | 


an unrivalled spirit of emulation and exertion. 
The extensive interest which these measures 
have created, and the extraordinary benefits 
they have produced, may be inferred from the 
respectable associations of scientific and practi- 
cal men, the numerous collections on our annu- 
al shows, the improved quality, and increased 
quantity of the commodities presented, and 
crops produced, together with the avidity and 
zeal with which competitors present their re- 
spective claims for premiums. 

* As agriculture is the source of our subsist- 
ence, the basis of our strength, and the founda- 
tion of our prosperity, it is peculiarly gratify- 
ing to observe the public attention awakened 
to its importance, and associations generally 
forming to cherish its interests. No one can 
be indifferent to the advancement of that mode 
of cultivation, which produces the greatest pos- 
sible quantity, at the least comparative ex- 
pense. If not the exclusive duty, it is certain- 
ly the peculiar -province of the State .Govern- 
ment to superintend and promote the interests 
of the Farmer.” 


A METHOD OF RAISING EARLY CUCUMBERS. 
By Ricwarp Vacnet, Esq. F. H.S. 
From the Transactions of the London Horticultural So- 
ciely. 

My gardener, John Farrell, having succeed- 
ed so well this season in raising early cucumbers, 
by an easy method, which I have not before 
seen practised, | herewith send you an account 
of his plan. 

Instead of a bed of dung, put together in the 
usual manner, he formed a bed of faggots (sticks 
of wood) four feet high, laid as even at the top 
as the wood would admit of, and round the fag- 
gots he drove stakes to prevent them from slip- 
ping; on the bed thus formed he placed some 
straw and long litter, then fixed the frame. 
Over the straw some old tan, which, had been 
used in the pine pit was spread, in order to 
prevent any steam rising *throngh the bed, and 
on the tan he placed the mould in which he 
placed the plants. The hed was surrounded by 
linings of hot dung, nearly to the height of the 
lights, and these were removed as often as the 
declining heat required. 

Under this method, cucumbers were cut on 
the 22d of February, and | have been constant- 
ly well supplied with them ever since. | con- 
sider this plan much superior to the hollow 
brick-work recommended by Macphail. 








The editor of the Troy Sentinel in speaking 
of high p e steam engines, says : ‘We ap- 
plaud the zeal with which the New York 
editors have come out, in solid column, against 
these perilous machines. We should much 
prefer going from Albany or Troy to New York, 
in 21 hours with our head on, unimportant as it 
may be to any body but our own, than in 14, 
with it off, body and all.”’ 
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We have omitted the Farmer’s Calender, and some 
other articles intended for this week’s paper to make 
room for notices and advertisements which could not 
well be deferred. 





MR. BURRALL’s MACHINE. The * Premium Clover 
Seed Machine” of Thomas D. Burrall, Esq. which is 
described and recommended in our advertising depart- 
ment of this day’s paper appears to us to be a very 
useful implement. We have seen only a model, but 
that was sufficient to give us a most favorable idea of 
the machine, in which we think simplicity, ingenuity, 
and utility are blended in a manner, which fully justi- 
fies the recommendations of the respectable cultivators, 
who have given it the seal of their approbation. Clo- 
ver is undoubtedly the first of grasses, and probably has 
done more towards fertilizing our lands, and improving 
American husbandry than any other plant. But the 
difficulty of cleansing the seeds from the chaff or husks 
and separating the light, and unsound from those which 
were best fitted for vegetation has presented a very for- 
midable obstacle to its cultivation. This difficulty, it 
appears to us, is completely surmounted by Mr. Bur- 


rall’s machine ; and its inventor has rendered very es- 
sential service to American agriculture.” 


NEW SYSTEM OF SHOKING HORSES. A valuable 
work on this subject has been published in Boston, 
which ought to be in possession of every person who 
owns the noble animal of which it treats. It is entitled 
% New Sysiem of Shoeing Horses, abridged from the 
works of Joseph Goodwin, Veterinary Surgeon to His 
Majesty, George IV. and Member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons. Containing a Comparison between the 
English and the French Methods, and Observations on 
the Diseases of the Feet, connected with Shoeing. To 
which are added Observations on Bleeding and the 
Pulse ; a concise > iew of the Anatomy of the Foot, 
Notes, Remarks, &c. Ornamented with Culs. Wells & 
Lilly, 12 mo. p. p. 140. 

We have heretofore expressed our high opinion of this 
Treatise (see N. E. Farmer, vol. i. pages 142, 199.) and 
shall only add that the Author is eminent for his scien- 
tific acquisitions, and that his opportunities for informa- 
tion relating to the subjects of his Essay, have been 
such as no person in the United States, and very few 
persons in any country have ever enjoyed. 

This work may be had at the Agricultural Establish- 
ment, No. 20, Merchants’ Row, and at any of the prin- 
cipal Bookstores in Boston. 

Rac Se 
FORFIGN. 

By the ship Lucilla, Capt. Chandler, arrived at Bos- 
ton on the 10th inst. London dates to the 16th of May 
have been received. 5: 

An attack on Algiers was in contemplation by the 
British, but not by an united force of ships. If the 
Dey should remain obstinate, the attacks will be made 
on the Town and Fortifications by the employment of 
bomb and mortar vessels. 








The London Courier of the 10th of May says, “that 





— 
ee 


letters from Madrid of the 26th, speak of a levy 0; 
56,000 men in Spain, part of whom are to be employed 
in attempting the re-conquest of the American posse. 
sions, but as money is wanting, it is said that an appli- 
cation will be made to the Phillipine Company, which, 
has money in its coffers.” 


Lonpon, May 7.—Mr. Canning, last night, stateg 
that he had received the most satisfactory explan,. 
tions from the French Government respecting the qj. 
ledged naval force at Brazil. They had accountey 
for every ship of war that had been sent out of the 
ports of France, and shewn their various destination, 
Instead of eight, there were only two French men oj 
war at Rio Janeiro. Mr. Canning further observed, 
that, “‘ although not the slightest ground existed fo; 
apprehension of any kind whatever, there was not, 
naval situation in the world on which the force of thi, 
country did not completely out number that of any 
other.” ; 

We have received this morning letters from Cori, 
and a file of the Greek Chronicle, published at Misco. 
longhi, to the 27th February. We are glad in one of 
our numbers to see the fullest confirmation of the r- 
covery of Lord Byron. 

Piracy still continues on the coast of Cuba. The 
schooner Florian, of Warren, and schooner Alpha were 
captured off Matanzas the 10th ult. by launches.— 
While the pirates were unloading the Florian, the 4). 
pha escaped into Matanzas, from whence the Sea Gu)! 
sailed in pursuit of the launches, recaptured the Flori- 
an, and tonk a lighter with three men. How thes 
acts of robbery can be perpetrated at noon-day in sight 
of land, and only four miles from Matanzas, without in- 
plicating the vigilance or power of the Spanish Gov. 
ernment, both of which have felt with sufficient energy 
and promptitude at Havana, is difficult to conceive.— 
Connivance is more than suspected from the authori. 
ties on shore. 


‘ SepeerEReEETS SS 
DOMESTIC. 

Caterpillare.—A letter written in Hartford counts, 
N.C. to the editors of the Norfolk Beacon, says the 
wheat have been much injured by the caterpil- 
lars—probably one half destroyed.—“ After going 
through my wheat and eating every thing which they 
could eat, including many of the heads, in despite of 
the united exertions of all my hands, for ten days, 
ditching and ploughing deep furrows, and brushing and 
killing them, they ate about forty acres of my cor, 
which was nearly knee high.” 





Transatlantic Shepherds.—A Shepherd,. from the 


a Shepherdess, and Shepherds’ Dogs, have arrived at 
Charleston, S. C. and gone to the plantation of Col. 
Breithaupt, in Edgefield District, who is about esta- 
blishing a considerable sheep walk, for which the pine 
wood range is said to be peculiarly well calculated. 
[V. ¥, Statesman. 





Rumor, “with her thousand tongues,” is busy in 
proclaiming the existence of a ‘Silver Mine” in this 
neighborhood. Land on which the ore is found, has 
been entered within a few days, to the amount of 1700 
acres. We shall certainly be among these who rejoice 
at the discovery, if it be ascertained that this mine can 
be worked with profit. In the mean time we may re- 
flect that “allis not gold that glistens,” so it may 
be said with equal truth that all ore does not coniai 
Silver, though some shining substance may be extracird 
from it by means of fire. Whatever the result may te, 
it is certain that Uncle Sam has pocketed some $2000 
by the sudden sale of land that is really execrable for 
the ordinary purposes of agriculture.— St. Louis paper. 


Canal Rerenue.—The collector of tolls at the mouth 
of the canal at Albany, received and paid into the 
State Treasury from the 5th of May to the Ist of June 
inst. short 4 weeks, $17,738,71. 





Fatal Acctident.—At Newton, L. Falls, Mr. Thomas 
T. Reed, of Middleton, Mass. in attempting to pass 
over the Wheel House of Joseph Foster’s Paper Mill, 
the roof being very much decayed, unfortunately fell 
through into a wheel, under a full gate; passed under 
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the wheel and survived about fifteen minutes. He 
probably received his death wound by a blow on the 
head, though considerably injured in many parts of his 
body. 

New York.—It is stated to us by gentlemen who have 
made particular enquiries, that there are now erecting 
in the Eighth Ward tm this city, about 1000 houses ; and 
it is computed that the whole number of houses built 
the present season and now building in the whole city 
will exceed three thousand.—Mer. Adr. 


Worthy of Imitatton—Gen. Robert Goodloe Harper, 
recently made a present of one hundred volumes of 
valuable books, to the Apprentices’ Library Company 
of Baltimore. 


fd 
MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 

In SeNATE—Thoursday, June 3. Mr. Bangs, Sec- 
retary of State, delivered a Message from his Excellen- 
cy the Governor, covering a letter from the Hon. 
James Lloyd, and sundry documents, relating to the 
survey under the authority of the United States, of 
Buzzard’s Bay, and Barnstable Bay, and of the land 
lying between them, to ascertain the practicability of 
connecting said Bays by a Canal. Referred to a Com- 
mittee. 

A Resolve passed both Houses for the pay of the 
members of the Council and Legislature, as usual. 

Amherst Institution.—The Joint Committee on this 
subject, reported leave for the bill, which was accept- 
ed without opposition. 


Friday, June 4. A Resolve from the Hon. House, ' 


directing the mode of choosing Electors of President 
and Vice President was read and committed. 

Saturday, June 5. This day was occupied in atten- 
tion to private and local business. A remonstrance of 
the inhabitants of Roxbury against the grant of the 
prayer of the petition for a bridge to South Boston was 
committed. 

Monday, June 7. A number of private bills passed 
to be engrossed. The Resolve'from the House directing 
the mode of choosing Electors of President, &c. by 
General Ticket was, after debate, passed. Yeas 18, 
Nays 17. 

Hovss.—A Committee was appointed on so much of 
his Excellency’s Speech as relates to imprisonment for 
debt, to report at next session. 

Col. Valentine on the subject of the returns of mem- 
bers, made a report, by which it appeared thatthe re- 
turns from several towns were incorrect as respects 
form. In some the notifications and summons from 
constables did not appear. In some ,the year of our 
Lord, and of the Independence of the United States 
was omitted, &c. _The Committee, however, reported 
that all the members returned, including those whose 
certificates were somewhat informal, should retain 
their seats. 

A debate took place on the subject of choosing Elec- 
tors, but no decision was obtained. 

Friday, June 4. The Resolves on the subject of the 
choice of Electors, by which the General Ticket sys- 
tem was adopted, after debate, was passed. Yeas 140, 
Nays 85. 

The Report of the Joint Committee on the petition of 
the Trustees of the Amherst Institution, giving leave 
for a bill was, after debate, assigned to Tuesday next. 

Saturday, June 5. The Report on the Amherst In- 
stitution was ordered to be printed for the use of the 
Members. 

‘fae different sections of the Governor’s Speech 
were referred to Committees. 

Monday, June7. A Committee was appointed to 
inquire what amendments are necessary. in the laws re- 
lating to the restraining of vagabonds, idle and lewd 
persons, and to report, &c. 

A Resolve to authorize the purchase of a sufficient 
number of the copies of the recently discovered con- 
tinvation of Gov. Winthrop’s Journal from 1638 to 
1649, the time of his decease, and to furnish each 
town in the State with one copy was read and ac- 
cepted. 

_ Tuesday, June 8. A Committee was appointed to 
inquire ito the expediency of altering or amending 
an act relative to empounding cattle. 

The question relating to incorporating the Amherst 
Institution was taken up and debated, but without any 
final decision. 


PREMIUM CLOVER SEED MACHINE. 

HE Subscriber has recently invented a new and 

simple mode of hulling, and cleaning Clover 
SEED, by which the tedious, expensive and trouble- 
some process now in use is entirely avoided. The 
MACHINE for the purpose combines great lightness 
and simplicity, with strength and durability. Its origi- 
nality and the astonishing rapidity with which the seed 
is cleaned, depend chiefly on the use made of the cur- 
rents of air raised on the face of a revolving cylinder 
armed with iron teeth. By a very simple arrangement 
the chaff, containing Seed, in passing over the cylinder, 
is winnowed, and all the light chaff, leaves, dust, &c. 
are blown away. It then falls into the bed of the Ma- 
chine, where the Seed is whipped out lightly, without 
rubbing or grinding. When separated from the hull it 
falls through a screen into a fan, while the chaff is 
carried over the cylinderand discharged. In this way 
most of the uncomfortable dust of other machines is a- 
voided, and the hull is merely broken, but not reduc- 
ed to powder; the Machine is kept free from clogging, 
| works with a light and even motion, and requires much 
less power than any other now in use. No heat is 
raised, and no seed is wasted or injured. 
| A number of these Machines have been in successful 
| operation the past winter, and have fully shown their 
decided superiority over every other mode, by their ad- 
mirable style of performance. Rights for sale, and 
Machines furnished on liberal terms. 

THOMAS D. BURRALL. 

| Geneva, N. Y. March 30, 1824. 








RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The Committee ofthe Agricultural Society for a- 
warding the Premium on the best Machine for Thrash- 
ing and Cleaning Crover Seep, have awarded said 
Premium to Thomas D. Burrall, Esq. of Geneva. 

The Committee are unanimously of opinion, that 
Mr. Burrall’s Clover Machine, with reference to the 
moderate expense of building, durability, the power 
required to work it, the quantity of Seed cleaned in a 
given time, and the style of performance, is decidedly 
superior to all other Clover Machines with which they 
are acquainted. 

H. B. GIBSON, 
NATHANIEL JACOBS,! 
CHARLES W. HENRY, 
ANSON MUNSON, 

Z. BARTON STOUT, 
MARK H. SIBLEY, 

Annual Fair, Canandaigua, Oct. 20, 1823. 

We hereby certify, that we haye examined Mr. Bur- 
'rall’s Machine for Hulling and Cleaning Clover Seed, 
; and have seen it in operation by horse power. Its mo- 
tion is light and smooth, and it cleans with ease ris- 
ing of one anda half bushels per hour. The work is 
| perfectly well done: no seed is injured or wasted. It 
| is simple and durable, and we think it decidedly supe- 
| rior to any other Machine for the purpose with which 
we are acquainted. 

ANTHONY D. SCHUYLER, 
JOHN B. RUMNEY, 
GEORGE GOUNDRY, 
ANDREW M°NAB. 

Geneva, Oct. 20, 1823. 


The Subscriber has pleasure in adding his testimony 
to the merits of the Clover Thrashing Machine invent- 
ed by Thomas D. Burrall, Esq. of Geneva. He has no 
hesitation in saying that he considers it preferable to a- 
ny Clover Machine now in use, and that it is calculated 
to be an important aid in advancing the interests of the 
agricultural community. NATHANIEL ALLEN. 

Richmond, Oct. 29, 1823. 


I hereby certify, that in December last, I purchas- 
ed of Thomas D. Burrall the Right of using his newly in- 
vented Machine for Cleaning Clover Seed, and put 
one in operation in the town of Junius, about the Ist 
of February last, in which! have cleaned rising Five 
Hundred Bushels of Seed. No Seed is injured or wast- 
ed, anda Ton of Seed may be cleaned in twenty four 
hours with the power requiredto run a Carding Ma- 
chine. The Machine is simple, and not liable to get 
ont of order, and I think it superior to any machine 
for the with which I am acquainted. 

Junius, h 20, 1824. JACOB KISTLER. 

I hereby certify, that I have been employed since 
July last,.in building Mr. ‘Barrall’s Clover Machines, 
and have since that time put several in motion by wa- 


Committee. 








ter and horse power, which have been in constant op- 
eration through the past season. I am acquainted with 
several other modes of Cleaning Seed, now in use, and 
have no hesitation in saying that | consider Mr. Bur- 
rall’s as greatly superior toany other which J} have ever 
seen. It is less expensive, requiresless power to drive 
it, and less labor totend it; itis not liable to get out 
of order, finishes its work at a single operation, cleans 
more Seed in a given time, wastes nothing, and above 
all, raises very little dust, as the Seed is whipped out 
lightly, without grinding the chaff to a powder. 
Geneva, March 26, 1824. JEHIALF. AXTELL. 
The Subscriber has tended one of Mr. Burrall’s Clo- 
ver Machines for about three months past, driven most 
of the time by two horses, though occasionally by onc. 
It works perfectly well, is easily tended, and razses 
but little dust, as the chaff, as fast as it is cleaned, falls 
through a trunk or case to the outside of the building. 
It cleans on an average from three pecks to a bushel of 
Seed per hour, but with good chaff will domuch more. 
It has needed no repairs, and is inas good order as 
when first put in operation. ODEL APPLEBY. 
Geneva, March 26, 1824. 





blishment, No. 20, Merchants’ Row, a large supply 
of Goodwin’s highly approved Patent Steel Spring Ha y 
and Manure FORKS. Also, a few dozen very superi- 
or Rakes, Cam’s cast steel Scythes, Dudley’s warrant- 
ed steel back do., Bisbee’s cast steel polished Shovels 
—together with a great variety of other agricultural 
implements. June 12. 


~ PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODCCE, &c. 
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| D. C.D. ¢. 
APPLES, good, to best, Ibbl. 200i 2 25 
ASHES, pot, Ist sort, . . . {tom /115 | 
pebstii@es 6 2. 6 6 1120 50} 
BEANS, white, oi eat jbush} = 90,110 
BEEF, mess, 200 lbs. rew, bbl. | & 50) 
cargo, No 1, “eet 7 
a en < 6 8s 6 
BUTTER, inspect. No. 1. | Ib. 9 11 
CHEESE, new milk arg 7} «10 
-  skimed milk, 3 4 
PAAR) 2% fic jumcine { & 9 
PLAX SEED... . .»- |bush 82 84 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St. |bbl.| 6 50) 6 75 
Genessee, Age 6 50} 6 75 
a, a ee 2 75 
GRAIN, Rye sae » The 52 54 
Corn Pr te nie 42 50 
PE gis te, oe 67 70 
Oats Cia oe 8. S 32 34 
HOGS’ LARD, ist sort .. lb. 10 11 
HOPS, No 1, Inspection of 1823 38 40 
SS eae ae 90} 1 12 
OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northern jgal. 70 75 
PLAISTER PARIS . » ftom.| 3 25) 3 50 
PORK, BoneMiddlings new, . jbbl.| 15 00) 16 
navy, mess, 12 50) 
Cargo, Nol, . .. 12 12 50 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, 1822, bush} 1 75) 2 00 
ee lb. 7 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed 501 70 
do do unwashed S35; 40 
do 3-4 washed 40) 55 
do 1-2 do 35 50 
Newee .'.o .. | a 30 35 
Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort 50 00 
do Spinning, Ist sort 40 42 
PROVISION MARKET. Ib. 
BEEF’, best pieces caters « 6 ” 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, 9 10 
ad whole hog, . - . . 5 6 
EG re, Shoo, on WPS 2 7 
MUTTON, cor 3 2 
POULTRY, ‘ 6 20 
BUTTER, keg & tub, 5 25 
lump, ee 10 16 
RE Gee? ab 7 . doz. 11 2 
MEAL, Rye, retail,. . . . jbush 60 65 
Indian, dow. . . - 55 60 
POTATOES, dhe Shy 2 37 
CIDER, liquor,new. - . . jbbl.| 2 50) 3 50 
HAY, according to quality, ton.! 16 OC) 18 00 
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PROGRESS OF LIFE. 


As through the shadowy silence of the groves, 
The water’d valleys and the green retreats, 
The gentle brook with languid murmur roves, 
Ere yet its secret journey it completes, 
Winding its devious current, pausing plays 
Through fields of verdure, still delights to creep, 
Until, with step precipitate it strays 
To plunge into the bosom of the deep ; 
Through silent paths so may my varying life 
Pass gently on,—to wealth no sordid slave; 
Unknown the wrangling bar’s tumultuous strife ; 
Unknown the blood stain’d honors of the brave ; 
And when I’ve reach’d mild evening’s placid gloom, 
With pleasure sated, or with toil oppress’d, 
May Sleep’s calm brother, in the silent tomb, 
With his cool hand compose my limbs to rest. 


EPITAPH. 
What thou art reading o’er my bones, 
I’ve often read on other stones ; 
And others soon shall read of thee 
What thou art reading now of me. 


- PMiscellany. 


WINDS, &c. 

Frommond relates extraordinary. things of the 
south wind when it blows inthe Azores. “'The 
inhabitants,” says he, ‘* then go about as melan- 
choly as if some great misfortune had befallen 
them. The little children stay within doors quite 
dull: none of them are to be seen running 
about and playing inthe streets. But as soon as 
the north wind begins to blow, all is once more 
life and bustle.” In Persia there are winds, 
which pass over heated rocks and marble moun- 
tains, and carry along with thém hot and suffo- 
cating vapors. ‘l'o avoid their dangerous effects, 
people are obliged to lie flat on the ground, and 
in that situation to endure heat and anxiety, if 
they would not drop down dead on the spot. 
It is only in the night time and on rivers that 
they are able to withstand it, and for that rea- 
son the Persians are uot fond of travelling by 
day. 

ha artificial wind may be produced by open- 
ing doors and windows standing opposite to each 
other in an apartment.- In such cases a person, 
should not expose himself, especially when heat- 
ed by exercise to the current of air, without 
due precaution. He should either move about 
to keep up the insensible transpiration or shun 
the draught by retiring into acorner. With 
these precautions a draught of air in rooms is 
not only innocent but salubrious. 

=> 

A private letter from Africa states, that the 
celebrated traveller, Bexzont, died at Benin, of 
a dysentery, after a few days illness. Mr. B. 
was attempting to reach Houssa and Timbuctoo. 
At the time of his death he had every thing ar- 
ranged with the King of Benin for his departure, 
and had his health continued, there is no doubt 
he would have succeeded. Mr. B. passed at Be- 
nin as an inhabitant, or rather a native of the in- 
terior, who had come to England when a 
youth, and was now trying to return to his coun- 
try. The King and Emegrands (or Nobles 
gave credit to this, Mr. B. being in a Mooris 
dress, with his beard nearly a foot in length. 
There was, however, some little jealousy a- 

















or two well applied; and the king of Benin’s 
messenger was to accompany Mr. B. with the 
King’s cane, and as many men as were consid- 
ered necessary for a guard, and baggage carri- 
ers. The King’s name is respected as far as 
Houssa, and he has a messenger, or ambassa- 
dor, stationary there. On Mr. B.’s arrival at 
Houssa, he was to leave his guard there, and 
proceed to Timbuctoo not being known at Be- 
nin. On his return to Houssa, he would make 
the necessary preparations for going down the 
Niger, and despatch his messenger and guard 
back with letters to his agents and Mr. John 
Houston. The messenger to be rewarded ac- 
cording to the accounts the letters gave of his 
behaviour, and the King to receive a valuable 
stated present. ‘This was the plan, and I think 
it would have proved fortunate had Mr. B. lived. 
English paper. 

Blind Dog.—A lad w2s recently passing over 
Deering’s Bridge, when a sudden gust of wind 
took off his hat and carried it some distance in- 
to the water. The wind and tide were sweep- 
ing it rapidly down the bay, and the boy stood 
gazing upon the scene, and lamenting his loss 
with tears; when Mr. Winslow chanced to pass 
that way with a dog which was totally blind, 
by whose assistance he undertook to regain the 
hat; which he effected by throwing stones into 
the water in direction of the hat. The dog 
plunged in, and, guided only by the noise of 
the stones striking the water, swam off and took 
the hat into his mouth and brought it safe on 
shore, te the no small gratification of the lad and 
other spectators.— Portland Argus. 

=== 

Dueling. —A.duel was. lately fought in New 
Orleans, where the parties, to speak in terms of 
honor and chivalry, were on a footing. One 
was a sexton of a burying ground, the other 
the assistant grave digger. The ball of the sex- 
ton grazed the thigh of the grave digger, whose 
honor not being satisfied, and who had often fac- 
ed death with impunity, insisted upon another 
shot, and the sexton, lucky dog, plumped the 
grave digger in the thigh bone, which shattered 
his understanding, but it is not known whether 
the wound demanded a cast of his own office. 
The dispute was perfectly in character; it was 
about grave digging ; appropriate and solemn. 

National Advocate. 

The antiquity of the husbandman’s art is net 
to be contested by any other. The first 
three men in the world, were a gardener, a 
ploughman, and a grazier; and if any man ob- 
ject that asecond of these was a murderer, | 
desire he would consider, that as soon as he was 
so, he qnitted our profession, and_ turned buil- 
der— 
“ God the first garden made, and the first city Cain.” 


We may talk what we please of lillies and li- 
ons rampant, and spread eagles, in d’oror d’ar- 
gent; but if heraldry were guided by reason, a 
plough in a field arable would be the most no- 
ble and ancient arms.—Cowley. 


=== 
“ 4 View of all the known es,and their 
Dialects,” has been lately published by a Rus- 
sian author. ‘They amount to 3,014, classed as 
follows: 237 Asiatic, 587 European, 226 Afri- 








mongst them, which was removed by a present 


can,1264 American.—Lat. & Evan. Mag. 





Who could expect it !—Last Monday, 50 crates 
of crockery ware from Liverpool, arrived at Uti. 
ca without having been landed on its passage. 

N. Y. St atesman. 





ANECDOTE. 

Some time since a certain lord, in Irelang 
gave a grand gala to the members of the yo). 
unteer corps in the neighborhood, all of whom 
attended in full uniform. Among others, his 
lordship’s tailor was present, and the host came 
up to him, saying **My dear Sir, how d’ye do? 
I beg your pardon, I forgot your name, but | 

erfectly remember seeing you somewhere 
before.” The tailor was a little confounded 
by his particular notice, and as the best way 0; 
making himself remembered whispered, “ | 
made your breeches.” The noble lord, think. 
ing the tailor had informed him of his name, 
turned round and took him by the hand “Mojo; 
Bridges, 1 am very happy to see you.” 

NEW ENGLAND MUSEUM. 
16, COURT STREET, BOSTON~ 
ONTAINING much more numerous Collections 
and greater variety of entertainments than any 
other Establishment in America, continues steadily t» 
increase, and is open for the reception of visiters 
EVERY DAY AND EVENING, 

It will be constantly in the best possible condition, 
and every exertion made to render the visits of its pat- 
rons agreeable. 

This Establishment now contains FIVE former Mu- 
seums united in ONE, together with very great and 
numerous additions (the whole receipts being faithfully 
laid out to increase it.) 


JUST ADDED, 

The celebrated Race Horse Eclipse, 

A beautiful Cosmoramic View of London, 

A large and beautiful live Rattlesnake, 

The Arabian Bottle, made of the stomach of a 
Camel—holds about a barrel—used to carry water 
across the desert. 

The Invalid’s Chair—very ingenious—invented 
by Professor Peck. 

A very large and elegant Sword Fish, upwards 
of 14 feet long, with a sword 4 1-2 feet long. 

(<= The Museum is well lighted, and a Band of 
py performs every evening. Admittance 25 cents. 
une 5. 


LEAD PIPE FOR AQUEDUCTS, &c. 

tery subscribers being appointed Agents for vending 

LORING’S IMPROVED LEAD PIPE, have con- 
stantly on hand, at their Store, No. 20, Merchants’ Row, 
a supply of different sizes and thickness. The manner 
in which their Pipe is manufactured renders it superior 
to the English or any other manufacture, and comes at 
aless price. Orders for any quantity or size will be 
executed at the sliortest notice. 

LINCOLN FEARING & CO. 











March 27. 


M7 ANTED No. 43, of the ist Vol. of the N. E. 

Farmer. 

given by the publisher of this paper. 
June 12. 
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TO PRINTERS. 
OR sale at this Office BALL SKINS, at the usual 


prices. 

June 12. 

TERMS OF THE FARMER. 

(<7 Published every Saturday, at Turex DoLLARs 
per annum, payable at the end of the year—but those 
who pay within sizty days from the time of subscribing 
will be entitled to a deduction of Firty CENTS. 

(<p No paper will de discontinued (unless at the 
discretion of the publisher,) until arrearages are paid. 


For which a generous price will be © 
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